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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue human heart is ever prone to 
shrink from a close and critical inspec- 
tion ; because there exists in every one 
a consciousness of defects which vanity 
and self-complacency may vainly endea- 
vour to remove. The best of mankind 
have their foibles, their weaknesses, and 
their follies ; and it is a merciful trai’ 9 
the economy of Providence, that no hu- 
man being possesses the power of draw- 
ing aside the veil of the mental temple, 
and impiously making himself master of 
his neighbour’s thoughts. Did such a 
power exist, the freedom of will would 
be destroyed, and the sanctum sanctorum 
of the human mind constantly profaned 
by the unhallowed intrusion of idle or 
malicious curiosity. But this consecra- 
ted depository is closed to all. Friend- 
ship, in the gentlest accents, may plead 
for admission—and plead in vain. Nay, 
even the sacred passport of conjugal love, 
is here limited in the extent of its pow- 
ers, for there is always some secret 
corner of the soul to which it will never 
obtain admittance. One eye alone can 
survey the secrets of this chamber, and 
that one is divine. , 

An epistolary correspondence between 
two friends who are sincerely attached 
to each other, is generally supposed to 
be devested of all disguise. But this 
supposition is erroneous. No human 
being ever laid his heart upon paper, for 
the inspection of his dearest friend. No 
penitent, though humbled to the dust by 


|a consciousness of his imperfections, ever 
‘made a genuine unreserved confession * to 
ears of flesh and blood.” To Heaven 
alone can we with confidence open the 
whole soul. At the footstool of Divine 
Mercy, and only there, can we be in- 
duced to deposit the great budget of our 
offences, without evasion and without 
di-guise. But in our most confidential 
communications with each other, the 
wily genius of Self-love stands at our 
elbow, and with ready pencil tinges every 
imperfection with the hues of virtue, or 
conceals them in the shade of some pro- 
minent quality more gaudy than excel- 
lent. 

An assent to these propositions, how- 
ever, will not interfere with an admission 
of the fact, that in the development*df 
character, much assistance can be de- 
rived from private letters ; for, in the 
intercourse of friendship, there is often 
much less reserve in a written than in a 
verbal communication. ‘The tongue of 
sensibility, we know, is frequently fetter- 
ed by the glance of an expressive eye ; 
but solitude affords no such impediment 
to the freedom of the pen. We, there- 
fore, conclude, after making every due 
allowance for the influence of a species 
of hypocrisy from which humanity is in- 
separable, that the confidential épistles 
which passed between Woodville and his 
friend Flanders, will throw more light 
on their respective characters, than will 
a mere narrative of the actions and inci- 
dents of their lives. 

A few months previous to the period 
at which this history commences, Flan- 
ders had removed to Worcester, where 
he was rapidly rising to eminence in the 
profession he had chosen. An uninter- 
rupted correspondence subsisted between 
Woodville and himself, and he was, con- 
sequently, acquainted with his friend's 
unfortunate attachment for the betrothed 
wife of Edgar Fitz-James. He had written 
him a friendly but expostulatory letter 
on the subject, endeavouring to persuade 
him to relinquish a vain pursuit, and 
gently upbraiding him for attempting to 
seek self gratification, at the expense of 
another’s happiness. The answer of 








Woodville was couched in the following 
terms : 
“ Boston, April 20, 1805. 

** Is it possible, my dear friend, that 
you can be sincere in the expression of 
sentiments which are so directly opposed 
to the liberal and enlightened opinions 
which we have both espoused? We 
live on-this variegated globe but once, 
and shall we permit this one poor little 
life to be embittered by any evil which 


ould we renew the lease of existence 
at pleasure, and have these frail tene- 
ments of clay as often rebuilt for our ac- 
commodation, there would be plausibility 
in the doctrine of suffering for the sake 
of others. But as this is not the case, it 
must surely be a duty which each one 
owes himself, to remove every impedi- 
ment which he may encounter in the 


ies can possibly obviate or remove ?% 








/path which leads to the goal of his 
|wishes. What constitutes happiness but 
the Consummation of our wishes ? and 


where two cufortunately aim at the same 


| object, which one only can enjoy, what 
should induce either of them to relinquish 
| his claim ? It is a fair race for a con- 
‘tested prize—a game of hazard—and if 
the loser is unhappy, it is his misfortune— 
not the winner's fault. 

“1 love Sophia. Not to obtain her 
will render me miserable. Tell me, 
then, whose happiness shall I consult ? 
Another’s, in preference to my own ? 
| have not now so muchof the chris- 
tianin me. The hungry child that gives 
his bread and butter to another deserves 
to cry in vain for his supper. 

But Sophia, you will say, is not mine, 
and you have more than once expressed 
your doubts of my success in attempting 
to win her affections. But you are -mis- 
taken. Her heart is wholly mine ; and 
the only obstacle to be removed is*her 
engavement with the cold, calculating, 
inanimate mass of frigidity to which she 
is aflianced. His heart will never break, 
unless it cracks like an icicle, for he does 
not possess a soul susceptible of the 
burning raptures of love. She belongs 
to me by consanguinity of character, ha- 
bits, manners, sympathy—every thing— 
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and mine she shall be, or 1 have studied 
the female heart in vain. But attend, 
while I recapitulate a chain of incidents 
which have kindled my hopes afresh, 
and placed me on the high road to Ely- 
sium.” 3 id 

[Woodville here gives a description of 
his first and second interview with So- 
phia, as already related. | 

*« Thus, every thing succeeded to my 
wishes ; for if her’s were not the tears 
of genuine affection—of affection for me 
—then I am no judge of the female heart 
—a subject which, you know, | have at- 
tentively studied from the age of four- 
teen to the present hour. Convinced 
that nothing but another long separation 
could erase from her bosom the impre 
sion | had there imprinted, I now 
to devise the means of preventing such 
an event. In this, also, | have been 
more fortunate than I could expect. By 
means of an artful letter, addressed to 
the aunt, (who, by-the-by, is a most 
worthy woman,) I have become almost 
an inmate of her family. Disguised un- 
der the privileged character of a brother, 
I now enjoy the most free and unre- 
served intimacy with the object of all 
my hopes and wishes ; and though I am 
careful to say nothing as a lover, I assure 
you that I am not deficient in fraternal 
tenderness. More than once have I 
drawn from her the sweet confession, 
that she knows not which of her three 
brothers she loves the most ; and if I do 
not, between this and the first of May, 
draw from her lips a confession still more 
sweet and encouraging, | shall believe 
with you, that I possess more vanity than 
discretion. 

“1 have already attended her to the 
Theatre, Museum, and other public 
places of amusement. Itis true that her 
cousin Selina has always been of the 

"party ; but I have had a thousand oppor- 
* tunies (created by the various objects of 
ur contemplation) to express sentiments 
which I am confident were neither mis- 
understood nor thrown away. On the 
whole, I have every reason to repeat, 
that “ her heart is wholly mine,” and 
that she is now only studying the most 
delicate mode of breaking with Fitz- 
James. She may, however, give herself 
no trouble on this head, for as soon as I 
can raise funds for defraying the necessa- 
ry expenses, I shall fly with her from 


New-England, and unite my destiny to 
her’s in a state where the puritanical 
form of “ advertising our loves” is not 
required by law. 

«In my next I will tell you more ; but 
in the mean time believe me to be, as 


ever, ‘¢ Your’s, sincerely, 
« §, WOODVILLE. 
« Thomas Flanders, Esq.” 


[ To be continued.] 
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THE FIRST AMOUR OF HENRY IV. 





BY M. DE JOUY. 





The Prince de Bearn, (afterwards 
Henry IV.) had not reached his 15th 
year when Charles IX arrived at Nerac, 
in 1566, to pay a visit to the court of 
Navarre. The fortnight he passed there 
was distinguished by games ‘and fetes, of 
which young Henry soon became the 
bero and the ornament. 

Charles IX was fond of archery ; and 
agit was intended to afford him this diver- 
sion, it was shrewdly conjectured that 
none of the courtiers, not even the Duke 
of Guise, who exceeded in the exercise, 
would have the imprudence to show him- 
self more skilful than the king. Henry, 
then called Harry, stepped forward, and 
at the first shot struck the orange which 
had been placed as the mark. Accord- 
ing to the laws of the game, it was his 
turn to begin again, but Charles opposed 
him, and repulsed him with displeasure. 
Henry drew back a few paces, and draw- 
ing his bow, aimed the shaft at the breast 
of his adversary. The king immediate- 
ly took shelter behind some of his fat 
courtiers, and ordered others to remove 
| his dangerous little cousin from his pre- 
sence, 

Peace having been restored, the game 
was renewed on the following day, but 
Charles found some excuse for staying 
away. The Duke of Guise, on this oc- 
casion, struck the orange and divided it. 
As they had no more oranges, the young 
prince snatched a rose which was worn 
by a pretty girl among the spectators, 
and placed it as a mark. The duke shot 
first, but missed it ; and Henry, who fol- 
lowed, striking the centre of the flower, 
returned it to the pretty damsel without 
taking out the arrow, which served as a 
stalk to the rose. The confusion which 
| overspread the countenance of the young 











villager, and which enhanced her beauty, 








communicated itself to him who was the 
cause of it; and the looks which by 
stealth they exchanged, were the first in- 
dications of the new course of life they 
were now to commence. 

When Henry returned to the castle, 
by questioning those who surrounded 
him, he learned that this pretty girl was 
named Floretta, that she was the daugh- 
ter of the gardner of the castle, and that 
she lived in a small house* near the ex- 
tremity of the stables. From that day, 
gardening became the passion of young 
Henry ; and he chose a spot, a short dis- 
tance from a fountain, to which he knew 
Floretta resorted many times in the 
course of the day. He surrourided it 
with a trellis, made plantations, and 
worked with the more ardour because 
he was assisted by the father of Floretta, 
whom, twenty times a day, she either had 
occasion, or pretended to have occasion, 
to see. 

If I were writing an historical romance, 
[ should have the liberty of arranging or 
of inventing a thousand little incidents ; 
but I am telling an anecdote, and I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to the relation 
of the principal facts. In less than a 
month Harry declared himself to Floret- 
ta ; they loved each other extravagantly, 
and as yet were ignorant why they loved ; 
but they made the discovery one night 
at the fountain. Floretta had come there 
rather late ; the air was clear ; the mur- 
muring of the water, and the song of the 
nightingale, charmed the whole forest 
into silence. What passed between the 
young prince of fifteen and the young 
damsel of fourteen, I need not relate ; 
all I can say is, that on returning from the 
fountain the young damsel leaned on the 
arm of the young prince, and the young 
prince de Bearn carried the pitcher on 
his head. -They separated at the gate 
of the park ; the one returned gayly to 
the castle, and the other wept when she 
once more entered her modest retreat. 

Floretta’s father did not observe that 
from this dey his daughter went later 
than usual to the fountain ; but the tutor 
of the young prince, the virtuous La 
Gaucherie, perceived that his royal pupil 
always found a pretext for escaping at a 
particular hour, and that in the finest 
weather his hat was constantly sprinkled 


“This house is still standing, and gardening 
tools are now deposited in it. 
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with water. ‘This circumstance roused 
the watchfulness of the sage mentor, and 
following the young prince at a distance 
unobserved, he arrived near enough, and 
soon enough, to discover that he had 
come too late. As he was convinced, 
with Fenelon, that flight is the only re- 
medy for love, without remonstrance he 
announced to Henry that they must re- 
turn on the following day to Paw, from 
whence they should proceed to the Jn- 
terview at Bayonne.* 

The instinct of glory, and, perhaps, 
that of inconstancy, already spoke to the 
heart of Henry the necessity of a first 
separation, which he ran with tears to 
disclose to Floretta, yet found something, 
unknown to himself, at the bottom of his 
soul, to render it less painful. But how 
shall I paint the agony of the innocent 
and tender Floretta? In the last mo- 
ments of departing happiness, she beheld 
all the miseries of the future. ‘* When 
you leave me,” said the fond girl, choak- 
ed by her tears, ‘* when you leave me, 
you will forget me, and then I can only 
die.”’ Henry consoled her, and vowed 
eternal love, which Floretta only should 
possess. ‘* Look at this fountain,” said 
she, at the moment when the clock re- 
called the prince to the castle, and gave 
the signal of departure, ‘* absent, pre- 
sent, you shall find me always there— 
always there!’ she repeated, with an 
emphasis and expression which he never 
forgot. 

The fifteen months which passed be- 
fore the return of Henry to the castle of 
Agan, had roused, in the bosom of the 
young hero, virtues incompatible with 
the purity of his first love, and the maids 
of honour of Catharine de Medicis were 
intrusted with the task of effacing from 
his memory the image of poor Floretta. 
She, more grieved than surprised ata 
change which she had foreseen, did not 
strive against the evil she had predicted, 


and only sought to resign herself to her | 


fate. She had often seen the prince de 
Bearn walking in the neighbouring woods 
with Mademoiselle d’Ayelle, and one day 
could not resist the desire of throwing 
herself in their way. The face of Flo- 
retta, rendered more beautiful and touch- 
ing by her sorrow and paleness, awoke 
in the heart of the young prince a tender 


* Where the destruction of the Protestants was 


‘yet are standing. 





determined upon. 





recollection. Next morning he went 
alone to her cottage, and appointed a 
meeting with her at the fountain. ‘I 
will not fail at eight o’clock,”’ said she, 
without raising her eyes from her work. 
Henry hastened away immediately, and 
awaited with all the impatience of his 
first attachment (which one look of Flo- 
retta had revived in his besom) the ap- 
pointed hour. The clock struck, he 
quitted the castle by a secret gate, and 
passed along the skirts of the wood, 
fearing lest he should meet any one in 
the avenues. He reached the fountain, 
but did not see Floretta; he waited for 
some minutes, while the rustling of every 
leaf made his heart palpitate ; he paced 
backwards and forwards, and then pau- 
sed; he approached the fountain, and 
beheld a small stick planted on the very 
spot where he had sat so often with Flo- 
retta. It was an arrow; he recognised 
it; the withered rose was yet fixed upon 
it, and a paper was attached to its point. 
He seized it, and endeavoured to read it, 
but daylight had departed. With beat- 
ing heart and troubled mind, he flew back 





to the castle, and opéning the billet, read || 





Desultory Selections, 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS. 





The following pertinent reflections 
emanated from the fertile mind of Paul 
Allen, Esq. the editor of the Baltimore 
Morning Chronicle. If our readers are 
as highly pleased with them as ourselves, 
they will applaud us for the selection. 
After speaking of the present promising 
state of Europe, as respects vegetation. 
he thus proceeds : 


It is almost impossible, in a case like the pre- 
sent, to avoid the reflection, what a wonderiul 
disparity there is between the works of God and 
the works of man. While stock is raising and 
falling at every hour, while alternate joy and de- 

ndence occupy the human mind, in the con- 
Bropiation of these vicissitudes, the great and 
harmonious order of divine Providence moves 
silently on; unaffected by human bopes or by 
human fears, the bosom of the earth is presented 
to the festering glances of the sun—verdure 
clothes the fields ; the trees, decorated im all the 
hues of the rainbow, resound with the songs of 
nature's musicians ; life, hilarity, joy, and trams- 
port, abound every where, but in the habitations 
of men. Here we are compelled to witness the 
reverse of this brilliant spectacle ; man, formed 
in his Maker's image, seems in some measure an 


| outlaw from the harmony of his works—hbe 

these words : i roi ie ae 
| stands amidst green fields and smiling firmaments 
‘**1 told you that you should find me at || surrounded by beauty, by fragrance. and by song, 


the fountain : perhaps, though you passed | 
near, you did not see me. Return and) 


ebe more carefyl in your search. You! 


no longer loved me! It was inevitable ! | 


499 


Pardon me, Heaven ! 


These words made Henry distracted ; 
the palace re-echoed with his cries. 
Surrounded by servants with torches, be | 
arrived at the fountain. Why should I | 
dwell on the melancholy particulars ? 
The body of the innocent and hapless 
damsel was drawn from the bottom of 
the deep basin into which the waters fell, 
and was buried between two trees that 








ANTICIPATED MISFORTUNES. 


The misfortunes which may arise from 
the occurrence of unhappy incidents, 
should never be suffered to disturb us 
before they happen; because, if the 
breast be once laid open to mere possi- 
bilities of misery, life must be given a 
prey to dismal solicitude, and quiet must 


| 
| 
| 


silent, sullen, and dejected—the slave of ten 
thousand fears, real or imaginary, he beholds all 
the abundance of Divine Providence, and folds 
his hands in despair. 

In the midst of such striking testimony, we do 
not need even the evidence of divine revelation, 
to prove that paradise is no longer the abode of 
man ; a paradise blooms around him now , he 
is environed by beauty, and by fragrance, and his 
cheek is clouded with despair. Eden bas no 
longer any charms for that being who was origin- 
ally appointed its lord. And from whence arises 
all this gloom and all this despondency ? Hasa 
merciful Creator denied to his representative on 
earth, that capacity of enjoying his bounties, that 
he has imparted with such munificence to beasts 
and to birds? Has he spread such a table of 
dainties in the presence of man, and denied to 
him, and to him only, the powers of enjoyment ? 
No! He only, of all the living works of Heaven, 
kas been ungrateful—he has turned his back on 
the paradise of God—he has become a voluntary 
exile from Eden’s bowers. He is now the victim 
of cares and anxieties, that beauty cannot soothe, 
song cannot alleviate, or fragrance steep in the 
dews of oblivion. Such is the testimony that 
nature affords independent of all revelation, that 
man is, indeed, in a failen state—that he no longer 
inhabits the paradise of God. How often, in 
this perverted state of mind, does he seem to in- 
dulge a fiend-like joy in disturbing the harmony 
of Divine Providence ! How often is the field 








be lost forever. 


of battle moistened with human blood, instead of 
Heaven’s refreshing dews! We will suppose, for 
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a moment, that the same zeal, and industry, and 
courage, and science, had been exerted for the 
preservation, that there has been for the destruc- 
tion, of the human species—What advauces 
would have been made to soothe the pains of 
sickness, and to have blunted the arrows of death ? 
These, however, are mere poetic visions—forms 
of ideal beauty that present themselves to the 
imagination, to show their loveliness, to tantalize, 
and to vanish. Man, since his departure from 
Eden, cannot bear these glimpses of paradise. 
He makes the earth that he inhabits, the counter- 
part of his own heart, the receptacle of fierce, 
bloody, and inexorable passions, only to be gra- 
tified by pains as unlimited as the blessings of his 
Creator. 

In fact, it may be remarked, that all the in- 
fluence of manners, all the terrors of criminal 
justice, all the temporal and eternal rewards of 
virtue, and punishments of vice, can but impose 
very feeble restraints upon the wiekedness of 
man : so deep is the principle of evil fixed in | 
human heart, so much has it corroded even 
best actions and motives In short, if we deny 
the depravity of our species, it leads to this con- 
elusion, that man is placed by the Deity in this 
external paradise, and that he has at the same 
time denied him that capacity of enjoyment, 
that he has imparted to a swallow and to a but- 
terfly. 





“4 HOWARD, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


The late Emperor of Germany was 
very desirous to converse.with Mr. How- 
ard, and have his opinion of his hospitals 
and gaols. Mr H. did not like to com- 
ply with the then established etiquette of 
the Imperial Court, a kind of genuflexion 
on being presented, and in the most po- 
lite manner begged to be excused waiting 
on the emperor, thinking it right to bend 
the knee to God alone. The emperor, 
however, waived the ceremony, (which 
was abolished by edict in six weeks after 
Mr. H. left Vienna,) and received Mr. H. 
in his cabinet, and had a conversation 
with him for some hours. Mr. H. frank- 
ly told the emperor his’ opinion of the 
hospitals of Vienna, which he did not 
think were well managed, and spoke very 
much against some dungeons in several 
of the prisons of that city. The empe- 
ror was not very much pleased at this, 
and said, “ Sir, why do you complain of 
my dungeons ? Are you notin England 
hanging up malefactors by dozens 7’— 
“* Sir,” replied Mr. Howard, * I should 
rather be hanged in England than live in 
one of your dungeons.” The emperor 
afterwards said to an Englishman at the 
Court of Vienna, “ En verité, ce petit 

Anglois n’est pas flatteur.” | 


| With food and faith, with med’cine and with 


O’er each dark prison plays the cheering light, 
| Like northern lustres o’er the vault of night. 


praise of Mr. H. in the Botanic Garden, 
were mentioned to Mr. Howard, and he 
was asked whether he had read them. 
He replied, he had not ; and that no per- 
son could disoblige him so much as to 
mention him in any publication what- 
ever. 

The following are the lines in Dr. 
Darwin’s Poem referred to in the above 
conversation. 


So, when Contagion, with mephitic breath, 

And wither’d Famine urg’d the work of death, 

Marseilles’ good Bishop, London’s generous 
Mayor, 


prayer, on 
Rais’d the weak head, and stay’d the parting sigh, 
Or with new life relum’d the swimming eye. 


And now, Philanthropy ! thy rays divine 
Dart round the globe from Zembla to the Line, 





From realm to realm, with cross or crescent 
crown’d, 

| Where’er mankind and misery are found, 

O’er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 

Thy Howard journeying seeks the house of wo. 

Down many a winding step to dungeons dank, 

Where Anguish wails aloud, and fetters clank ; 

To caves bestrew’d with many a mouldering bone, 

And cells whose echoes only learn to groan ; 

Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose, 

No sunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows ; 

He treads, unemulous of fame or wealth, 

| Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health ; 

With soft assuasive eloquence expands | 
Power's rigid heart, and opes his clenching hands; 
Leads stern ey'd Justice to the dark domains, 
If not to sever, to relax the chains ; 

Or guides awaken’d Mercy through the gloom, 
And shows the prison, sister to the tomb ! 
Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife, 

To her fond husband, liberty and life ! 


The spirits of the good who bend from high, 
Wide o’er these earthly scenes their partial eye, 
When first, array’d in Virtue’s purest robe, 
They saw her Howard traversing the globe ; 
Saw round his brows her sun-like glory blaze 
In arrowy circles of unwearied rays ; 

Mistook a mortal for an angel guest, 
And ask’d what seraph-foot the earth imprest. 





Onward he moves ! disease and death retire, 
And murmuring demons hate him, and admire. 





WRITING INK. 


The following is Mr. Ribancourt’s re- 
ceipt for making Writing Ink : 

Take eight ounces of Aleppo galls, in 
coarse powder ; four ounces of logwood 
in thin chips ; four ounces of sulphate of 
iron, (green copperas ;) three ounces of 
gum Arabic, in powder ; one ounce of 











Dr. Darwin’s very beautiful lines in 


sulphate of copper, (blue vitriol ;) and 


one ounce of sugar candy. Boil the galls 
and logwood together in twelve pounds 
of water for one hour, or till half the 
liquid has been evaporated. Strain the 
decoction through a hair sieve, or linen 
cloth, and then add the other ingredients, 
Stir the mixture till the whole is dis- 
solved, more especially the gum, after 
which, leave it to subside for 24 hours, 
Then decant the ink, and preserve it in 
bottles of glass or stone ware, well 
corked. 


The following will also make a good 
ink : To one quart of soft water adj four 
ounces of galls, one ounce of copperas 
reughly bruised, and two ounces of gum 
Arabic. Let the whole be kept near the 
fire a few days, and occasionally well 
shaken. 

Red Writing Ink is made in the follow- 
ing manner :—Take. of the raspings of 
Brazil wood a quarter of a pound, and 
infuse them two or three days in vinegar. 
Boil the infusion for an hour over a gen- 
tle fire, and afterwards filter it while hot. 
Put it again over the fire, and dissolve in 
it, first, half an ounce of gum Arabic ; 
and, afterwards, alum and white sugar, 
each half an ounce. 


Sympathetic Inks are such as do not ap- 
pear after they are written with, but which 
may be made to appear at pleasure, by 
certain means to be used for that purpose. 
A variety of substances have been used 
for this purpose ; among which, the best 
are the following : 

Dissolve some sugar of lead in water, 
and write with the solution. When dry, 
no writing will be visible. When you 
want to make it appear, wet the paper 
with a solution of alkaline sulphuret, 
(liver of sulphur,) and the letters will 
immediately appear of a brown colour. 
Even exposing the writing to the vapours 
of these solutions, will render it appa- 
rent. 

2. Write with a solution of gold in 
aqua regia, and let the paper dry gently 
inthe shade. Nothing will appear; but 
draw a sponge over it, wetted with a so- 
lution of tin in aqua regia, the writing 
will immediately appear of a purple co- 
lour. 

3. Write with an infusion of galls, and 
when you wish the writing to appear, 
dip it into a solution of green vitriol, and 


| the letters will appear black. 


4. Write with distilled sulphuric acid, 
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and nothing will be visible. To render 
it so, hold it to the fire, and the writing, 
&c. will answer the same purpose, though 
not so easily, nor with so little heat. 

Green Sympathetic Ink —Dissolve co- 
balt in nitro-muriatic acid, and write with 
the solution. The letters will be invisi 
ble till held to the fire, when they will 
appear green, and will again completely 
disappear when removed into the cold. 
In this manner they may be made to ap- 
pear and disappear at pleasure. 

A very amusing experiment of this 
kind is, to make a drawing representing 
a winter scene, in which the trees appear 
devoid of leaves, though put on with this 
sympathetic ink ; then, upon holding the 
drawing near to a fire, the leavés will be- 
gin to appear in all the verdure of spring, 
very much to the surprize of those who 
are not in the secret. 








Female Biography. 





MEMOIRS OF MRS. FRANCES BROOKE. 


This lady, whose maiden name was 
Moore, was the daughter of a clergyman, 
and the wife of the Kev. John Brooke, 
Rector of Colney, in Norfolk; of St. 
Augustine, in the city of Norwich ; and 
Chaplain to the Garrison of Quebec. 
She was as remarkable for her gentleness 
and suavity of manners as for her litera- 
ry talents. Her husband died on the 
2ist of January last, and she herself ex- 
pired on the 26th of the same month, at 
Sieaford, where she had retired to the 
house of her son, who had preferment in 
that country. Her disorder was a spas- 
modic complaint. 

The first literary performance we 
know of her writing, was ‘“* The Old 
Maid,” a periodical work, begun Novem- 
ber 15, 1755, and continued every Satur- 
day until about the end of July, 1756. 
These papers have since been collected 
into.one volume twelves. In the same 
year (1756) she published ‘* Virginia,” 
a tragedy, with Odes, Pastorals, and 
Translations, octavo. In the preface to 
this publication she assigns as a reason 
for its appearance, ‘ that she was pre 
clided from all hopes of ever seeing the 
trazedy brought upon the stage, by there 
having been two so lately on the same 


subject.” ‘If her’s,” she adds, ‘should 








he found to have any greater resemblance 
to the two represented, than the same- 
ness of the story made unavoidable, of 
which she is not conscious, it must have 
been accidental on her side, as there are 
many persons of very distinguished rank 
and unquestionable veracity, who saw 
her’s in manuscript before the others ap- 
peared, and will witress for her, that she 
has taken no advantage of having seen 
them. She must here do Mr. Crisp the 
justice to say, that any resemblance must 
have been equally accidental on his part, 
as he neither did, nor could, see her 
Virginia before his own was played ; Mr. 
Garrick having declined reading her’s 
till Mr. Crisp’s was published.’’ Pre- 
fixed to this publication, were proposals 
for printing by subscription, a poetical 
translation, with notes, of I] Pastor Fido, 
a work which was, probably, never com- 
pleted. 

In 1763 she published a novel, entitled, 
The History of Lady Julia Mandeville,” 
concerning the plan of which there were 


various opinions, though of the execution | 


there seems to have been but one. It 
was read with much avidity and general 
approbation. It has been often, how- 
ever, wished, that the catastrophe had 
been less melancholy ; and of the pro- 
priety of this opinion the authoress her- 
self is said to have been satisfied, but did 
not choose to make the alteration. In 
the same year she published ‘“ Letters 
from Juliet Lady Catesby to her friend 
Lady Henrietta Campley,” translated 
from the French, 12mo 

She soon afterwards went to Canada 
with her husband, who was Chaplain to 
the garrison at Quebec, and there saw 
those romantic scenes so admirably paint- 
ed in her next work, entitled, ‘* the 
History of Emily Montague.”’ 4 vols. 
12mo. 1769. ‘The next year she pub 
lished ** Memoirs of the Marquis of St. 
Forlaix,”’ in 4 vols. 12mo On her re 
turn to England accident brought her ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Yates, and an intima- 
cy was formed between them which last 
ed as long as that lady lived ; when she 
died, Mrs. Brooke did honour to her 
memory by an eulogium printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. If we are not 
mistaken, Mrs. Brooke had, with Mrs 
Yates, for a time, some share in the 
Opera House. She certainly had some 
share of the libellous abuse which the 


management of that theatre, during the 
above period, gave birth to. 

We have already seen that her first 
play had been refused by Mr. Garrick. 
After the lapse of several years she was 
willing once more to try her fortune at 
the theatre, and, probably, relying on 
the influence of Mrs. Yates to obtain its 
representation, produced a tragedy which 
had not the good fortune to please the 
manager. He, therefore, rejected it, 
and by that means excited the resentment 
of the authoress so much that she took a 
severe revenge on him in a novel pub- 
lished in 1777, entitled, ‘* The Excur- 
sion,” in 2 vols. 12mo. It is not cer- 
tainly known whether this rejected tra- 
gedy is or is not the same as was after- 
wards acted at Covent Garden. If it 
was, it will furnish no impeachment of 
Mr. Garrick’s judgment. It ought, how- 
ever, to be added, that our authoress, as 
is said, thought her invective too severe ; 
lamented and retracted it. 

In 1771 she translated ‘“ Elements of 
the History of England, from the inva- 
sion of the Romans to the Reign of 





George II.’’ from the Abbé Millot, in 4 
i2mo. In January, 1781, the 
** Siege of Sinope,” a tragedy, was act- 
ed at Covent Garden. This piece added 
but little to her reputation, though the 
principal characters were weil supported 
by Mr. Henderson and Mrs. Yates. It 
went nine nights, but never became po- 
pular ; it wanted en:rgy. and had not 
much originality ; there was little to dis- 
approve, but nothing to admire. 

Her next. and most popular perform- 
wnce, was ‘** Rosina,” acted at Covent 
Garden in December, 1782. This she 
presented to Mr. Harris, and few pieces 
have been equally successful. Thpd 
simplicity of the story, the elegance of | 
the words, and the excellence of the 
music, promise a long duration to this 
drama. Her concluding work was ‘* Ma- 
rian,” acted repeatedly at Covent Gar- 
den with some success, but very much 
inferior to Rosina. 


vols. 





CONJUGAL FIDELITY. 


At the beginning of the revolution, a 
French emigrant family of distinction re- 
sided at Frankfort. The lady of the 
house had just laid in, when news arrived 
that the French» had crossed the Rhine, 
and were rapidly approaching. The fa- 
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mily was forced to fly. The infant, a 
girl, could not be taken with them. It 
was, therefore, put to nurse in a poor 
family in the village of ——, where 
there is a French colony ; and 200 flo- 
rins were paid for two years board, in 
which time the family hoped to be able 
to take away the child. Fate willed 
otherwise. Nothing further was heard 
of the family. A rich miller in the 
neighbourhood offered, when she was 
ten years old, to take her, and educate 
her with his children. She remained in 
the miller’s house till she was grown up, 
when she married a young carpenter, 
who was poor indeed, but of an excel- 
lent character. At the end of last year 
a commercial house in Frankfort received 
from France the commission to look affér 
the young woman, and learned what we 
have stated. In ashort time a bill of ex- 
change for 100 louis d’ors, and after- 
wards another for 40,000 francs, were 
received. An estate was purchased near 
the village of B——1, and the happy 
pair rejoiced in the prospect of future 
comfort. But now the wife was called 
upon by her parents to leave her husband 
and return to France, as she was of a 
great family. But the noble-minded wo- 
man, who had learned in Germany Ger- 
man fidelity and probity, answered, that 
her husband had taken her when she was 
poor—that she had led with him a happy 
and industrious life, that now, that some 
worldly goods were fallen to her share, 
she would not desert him, and would 
_ joyfully give them up again, rather than 
live without her faithful German hus- 
band. 


——>E—————————————— 
FORK THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


PEDESTRIAN RAMBLE 


THROUGH 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


By George F. Busby, Esq. 

Ryde, Isle of Wight, August 6th, 1817. 
Drar—— —, 

Heavy gales detainéd us at Deal 
till the ist inst. but the rising sun of the 
3d beheld us anchored off Ryde, between 
that pleasant spot and Gosport. Here it 
had been previously determined the 
vessel should lay to, in consequence of 
some arrangements we had found it essen- 


tially necessary to make in our maga- 


zines. For this purpose a despatch from 
Deal (where a letter to Place was 
put into the Post Office) had been for- 
warded to Mr. F . But upon maturer 











consideration, the sense of our commit- 
tee seemed to be in favour of quicker 
measures, than the probability of his be- 
ing at Liverpool appeared to render pos- 
sible. Through the medium of Richard 
F , his brother, (who sails with us 
,as supercargo,) the indispensables have 
been furnished by a Portsmouth House. 
So—cette affaire est finie. 


The time required for the shipment of 
our stores, presented, to almost the 
whole of our society, an opportunity of 
tasting the pleasures of the land. To 
the right—to the left—the-rivalry of na- 
ture and art was displayed in a striking 
and captivating manner : the latter I ad- 
mire—I adore the former; but, to the 
generality of my companions, the gayety 
and bustle of Portsmouth presented at- 
tractions not to be resisted by mere flesh 
and blood. With one gentleman I had 
contracted an intimacy, rendered, | flat- 
tered myself, mutually pleasing by simi- 








larity of taste. Twenty years, nearly, 
had elapsed since he had visited the Isle, 
and we agreed to make as extended a 
tour through that romantic dependency 
as our probable stay in the roads might 
permit. We descended into one of the 
boats that were moored along-side the 
ship, and floated over an expanse of 
water calm and brilliant as the sea fabled 
to have given birth to the Cyprian Queen. 
When we had cleared the vessel, a pros- 
pect almost unmatched in beauty and 
splendour, burst on our view. On the 
right, the batteries and military works of 
Gosport and Portsmouth stretched along 
the Hampshire coast in white and massy 
magnificence ; and, flanked by the ship- 
ping at Spithead, could not but forcibly 
impress the coldest imagination, and 
kindle in the dullest heart a glow of 
patriotism. I trust I am not a mere en- 
thusiast—I felt, and feel, 1 am not a stoic. 
Gazing on that majestic scenery, the ela- 
tion of my heart was indescribable. The 
unjust, the cruel wars in which, against 
the sense of her better sons, an infamous 
ministry had plunged my country, were 
forgotten—forgotten were the innumera- 
ble and silently-endured violations of her 
constitutional rights : At that moment the 








greatness and glory of England might 


have filled and dazzled a more frigid ima. 
gination than mine. To the left, the 
shores of Wight, clothed with verdure 
to the edge nearly of the waters, cop. 
trasted beautifully with the martial as. 
pect of the opposing quarters. Through 
the openings of the woods, many a rural 
mansion, the abode (perchanée, the ima. 
ginary abode) of peace and felicity, 
peeped forth from the shades in which it 
was embosomed. We glided nearer— 
momentarily the attractions of the Isle 
developed themselves—eminences of the 
brightest, softest green, plains of varied 
verdure, and groves whose shady re. 
cesses, partially lit up by the gleams of 
a meridian sun, wooed us‘to the enjoy- 
ment of their coolness and beauty. Oc. 
casionally, the sails of a mill, or the spire 
of some humble village church, glittered 
on its grassy elevation, or spoke of the 
tranquillity and happiness of the dell it 
blessed and embellished ! Over the whole 
scene, a heaven of cloudless azure spread 
its brilliant mantle—a dazzlmg sun illu- 
mined the purest of atmospheres—and 
land, and sky, and water, blended into 
one glorious panorama, glowed with a 
thousand tints that tongue cannot utter, 
nor pen describe. 


We landed, but as it was not our in- 
tention to stop at Ryde longer than was 
necessary to view the place, walked up 
the town, which is situate on a gentle 
rising, and comprises, beside the main 
street leading down to the water, a few 
green lanes, sprinkled with houses, (cot- 
tages I should rather say,) each with its 
litle garden. Indeed, there is scarcely 
a dwelling on the Isle that is not encir- 
cled by its own peculiar demesne, of 
which I doubt not its possessor is as proud 
as a feudal lord of-his ampler territories. 
The Church, a rude, shapeless structure, 
whose architecture (neither ancient nor 
modern, Gothic nor Grecian) Palladio 
and Wren would be puzzled to ascertain, 
looks like a stone barn; but the new 
landing place, stone partly, and partly 
wood, advancing above 500 feet from the 
shore, and constructed at an expense of 
nearly 200,000/. sterling, really reflects 
honour on the spirited individuals by 
whom it was raised, and might constitute 
the boast and ornament of a more illus- 
trious spot than Ryde. 








[To be continued.} 
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VERSES, 


To Madame Fretazeot, on her departure for France, 
as atribute of friendship and sincere regard. 


Lady ! with too envious haste, 
Tho’ fortune leads thee from our eyes, 
Tho’ soon shall spread one boundless waste 
Of ocean arch’d by baseless skies ! 
And soon, the curling waves to chase 
Shall be at evening thine employ ; 
Thy hope, a husband’s fond embrace, 
Cheer'd by Achille, thy manly boy. 


Yet, when on yonder distant strand, 
Safe in thy lovely, native France, 
Wilt thou not, toward this western land, 
Oft cast a long, remembering glance ? 
Wilt thou not give these happy fields 
Where late thy searching footsteps rov’d, 
The richest gems the bosom yields, 
A sigh, a tear, for friends belov’d ? 


Yes! thou shalt fondly muse on those 
Who, through each swift-revolving year, 
Pillow’d thy wearied head’s repose, 
Or dried, with smiles, the started tear ; 
Who, soothing, on the glowing breast 
Of friendship, lull’d each rising care ; 
Receiv'd and made the stranger blest, 
Wreath'd time with flowers, made exile fair ! 


Oft, on the mazy banks of Seine, 

Where Pleasure, for her vot'ries, strews 
The sweetest bloomings of her reign, 

And bathes them in her purest dews ; 
Where grandly, ‘neath serener skies, 

While songs and trips of feet resound, 
The palace frowns—the gardens rise— 

Where Beauty strays with zone unbound ! 


With thy dear husband shalt thou roam, 
With thy high-destin’d, proud Achille ; 
And taste the nameless bliss of home, 
Which only they may prize, who feel ! 
Then, wilt thou mark the western star, 
Recall lov’d features far away ; 
Teach him of bosoms warm afar, 
Paint scenes enlighten’d by its ray. 


That thou may’st sketch their beauteous pride, 
With all thy gen’rous truth of soul, 
Oh! may the bark securely glide, 
And no wild waves impeding roll! 
Again, delighted thou'lt explore 
Sublime De Dome, or gay Versailles ; 
Yet there a breath from Hudson’s shore 
Shall fill thy heart’s expanded sails ! 


And, Lady ! when with genial spring, 
Charm'd by the cordial, dear S*****e, 
We form our world-including ring, 
We'll sigh, to see one empty chair ! 
Then, shall affection’s pause ensue 
For her-—kind, sensate, sprightly, free ; 
We'll think wit, pleasure, said—« adieu” — 
Fretazeot ! then we'll think of thee. 








Of thee converse—too briefly gone, 

Thy sweet naiveté—thy manners’ charm ; 
Full many a prayer, with ardent tone, 

Shall blessthy name—shall shieldfrom harm! 
The morning sun (those sails unfurl'd) 

Beholds thee tempt the warring swell ; 
Thou leav’st our guarded, happy world— 

Farewell, Fretazeot! fare thee well ! 

S. or New-JERseEy. 

May 31st, 1819. 
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ADIEU TO LOVE. 


Farewell ! thou little fleeting guest, 
I will not urge thy stay ; 

I will not lure thee to my breast, 
Nor frighten thee away. 


Yet thou did’st find a tender home, 
A welcome in my heart ; 





| 


| 





Then why, oh! wanderer, wilt thou roam, 
And act an ingrate’s part ? 


Couldst thou not dwell contented here, 
And help to inspire my song ? 

Or did’st thou thy new mansion fear ? 
A stranger there so long! 


Perhaps thou fear’st to dwell alone, 
In such a cheerless home ; 

Since Hope, thy only friend, has flown, 
And therefore choose to roam. 


But fare thee well, thou fleeting guest ! 
I will not urge thy stay ; 

I will not lure thee to my breast, 
Nor frighten thee away. 


HARRIET. 
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LINES 


Written on the death of Charles I. Crommelin, who 
was drowned on the 30th of November last, in 
consequence of falling from the top-gallant-yard 
of the ship Ontario, during a storm, on her pas- 
sage from New-York to Canton, 


BY ROLLA. 


Hark ! for methinks e’en now I hear 
The warring waves run wildly high, 
Throwing their saline spray—and rear 
In awful grandeur to the sky. 
Now, with the “ mind’s lone eye,” methinks 
(how hard) 
1 see my brother, on the gallant yard. 


Still do I gaze, with fancy’s eye, 
How plain the gathering clouds appear ; 
With trumpet-voice they speak—and why 
Does terror dark them with such fear ! 
"Tis but the signal which they throw—and mark, 
For “ Heav'ns high arch” looks lone and wildly 
dark ! 


Now, high on ocean's rocking breast, 

The ship is wildly thrown—each man 
To clasp his duty still feels blest, 

And nimbly climbs the shroud and arm ; 
But luckless hour--with hasty steps he run, 
To gain the yard—oid ocean’s youthful son. 





Scarce had he reach’d the dizzy height, 

When warring winds, with furious roar, 
Swept from 4op-gallant-yard—with might 

They threw him, ocean’s son—no more 
To catch the rustling cords—without one friend, 
Who could to him, their kind assistance lend. 


A soul more brave, and one more just, 
Ne’er claim’d its birth-place in a youth, 
Whose rip’ning years to manhood, burst 
With such pure lustre, and with truth 
So bright, that even envy’s haggard eye 
Could trace no faults, but glow’d with virtue’s 
dye. 


Since no fond parent can the tear 
Of sacred, tender love, bestow ; 
Yet shall each brother, sister dear, 
Unlock the fount, and as they flow, 


Breath out farewell, fond youth—our ev'ry pray’r, 


Shall wing to Heav'n, and plead thy mercy 
there ! 
Brooklyn, June 22d. 
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ADVICE, 


| On seeing a young Lady sewing without a Thimble. 


Treasures of this enchanting clime, 
Whose hearts with soft emotions glow , 

To shield your tender hands from harm, 
Put on a Thimble when ye sew. 


For lo! in early times, they say, 
A maid, regardless of her doom, 
By some envenom'd needle’s thrust, 
Was summon’d to the silent tomb. 


Ah! then beware, ye lovely girls! 
Beware the hapless maiden’s fate ; 
Lest, wounded in some fatal hour, 
Ye mourn the bard's advice too late. 
HUMPHRY MOPSTAFF 
Domi, lith June, 1819. 


— 
WOMAN. 
Ye are stars of the night—ye are gems of the 
morn, 
Ye are dew-drops whose lustre illumines the 
thorn ; 


And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 
When no beam from your eye lights up peace in 
the breast. 


And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the 
heart, . 

‘Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart ; 

"Tis her's o'er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness a lover, in firmness a friend. 


And prosperity’s hour, be it ever confest, 

From woman receives both refinement and zest ; 

And adorn’d by the bays, or enwreath’d with the 
willow, 

Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pil- 
low ? 

As the rose of the valley when dripping with dew, 

Is sweeter in odours, and fairest in hue, 

So the glance of dear woman the brighter appears, 














When it beams, from her eloquent eyes, thro’ her 
tears. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1819. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Henry's “ Green Pease,” together with several 
ether poetical favours, are under consideration. 

Lavina’s request shall be complied with, if we 
ean procure the work to which she alludes. 

The chaste and sentimental pen of Harriet, we 
sincerely hope, will “ keep moving.” She has 
already become a great favourite with the readers 
of the Cabinet. 

To Harriet-Ann we return our thanks, and so- 
licit a continuance of her favours. 


Sketch Book.—The first number of an elegant 
new work, has just been published in this city, 
entitled, ‘“‘ The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. No.I.” We feel no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to our readers as the best production 
of the kind that has ever emanated from the 
American Press. No. I. contains 94 octavo pages, 
handsomely printed, and is sold for 75 centsgby 
L. & F. Lockwood, 154 Broadway. 

City Direetory.—Longworth’s New-York Di- 
rectory, for 1819, is just published by Jonathan 
Olmstead, No. 11 Park. We understand it con- 
tains 3,500 more names than last year’s edition, 
and the price is reduced to twelve shillings. 


From the Philadelphia Union. 
BYRON’S VAMPYRE. 

The readers of this singular production, as it 
has been reprinted in this country, will doubtless 
be perplesed to know what it can mean. They 
will be disgusted with its glaring improbability, 
and feel not a little indignant, that Lord Byron 
should take advantage of his popularity to 
play upon the good nature of his admirers. The 
truth is, however, thatthe tale was not written in 
earnest ; and it was ill-judged in the American 
publisher to omit that part of the article in the 
New Monthly. Magazine, which gives a history of 

' its production. 

It appears; that Lord Byron was one evening in 
company with two daughters of William Godwin, 
and a Mr. Shelley. Among other modes of pas- 
time, his Lordship began to read the first part of 
Mr. Coleridge’s Christabel, then unpublished ; 
and Mr. Shelley is said to have been so deeply 
affected that he ran out of the room. After the 
application of the usual restoratives, Mr. Shelley 
was brought to his senses; but the incident ser- 

_ ved to turn the thoughts of the company upon 
stories of ghosts ; and it was finally agreed among 
them, that each should write a story about those 
terrific beings. Miss W. A. Godwin, Lord Byron, 
and Mr. Shelley entered upon the task. The re- 
sult of Miss Godwin’s labours was published 
sometimes since, under the title of Faukenstein. 
The Vampyre was Lord Byron’s performance ; 

‘and the editor of the New Monthly Magazine 
says, he hasthe tale of Mr. Shelley still in re- 
serve. This explanation cannot help the impro- 
babilities of the Vampyre ; but absurdity ceases 
to disgust, when it is known that nothing but ab- 
surdity was intended. 


GRAHAM'S BENEFIT. 


This evening, the play of Richard E11. will be 


performed, for the Benefit of Mr. Graham, a gen- 


@ 








tleman whose correct deportment and assiduous 
attention to the duties of his profession, entitle 
him to the consideration of the public. Mr. 
Maywood will perform the part of Richard, the 
halting, “ Crook’d-back’d Tyrant,” who never 
had a better representative on the American 
stage At the conclusion of the play, a new 
afterpiece will be represented, entitled, The Bat- 
tle of Plattsburgh, written by a gentleman of this 
city A variety of choice Songs will be introdu- 
ced, and other entertainments, calculated to give 
satisfaction to the public. 

We hope that Mr. G. will receive the counte- 
nance of the public on this occasion, as he de- 
serves every thing alluded to by Pope, in the 
following line : 


“« Act well your part—there all the honour lies.” 


As we have before observed, the business of 
thisgentleman has generally been of a subordi- 
nate cast ; but he is respectable in the characters 
allotted him. His Las Casas, in Pizarro—the 
King, in Hamlet—Captain Cutter, in the Jealous 
Wife—and several other characters we could 
enumerate, have, at different times, gained him 
considerable applause. During the late war, Mr. 
G. served as an officer in the 13th regimeni U. S. 
Infantry, and obtained the approbation and es- 
teem of his brother officers. 

Theatre.—There was near 1,300 dollars taken 
at Miss Leesugg’s benefit on Monday evening. 
The new play was received with distinguished 
applause, and will be repeated, we learn, on the 
5th of July. The troops of the United States 
made‘a brilliant appearance. We understand 
they were from Captain Churchill’s company on 
Bedlow’s Island. 


Richmond Theatre.—It now appears, that it was 
not the Theaire, but the Circus, which was not 
permitted to be opened by candle-light in Rich- 
mond. The city authorities refused the Peters- 
burgh company permission to give night repre- 
sentations in the Circus, but there was no objec- 
tion made to granting a license to the Managers 
of the Richmond Theatre, and every facility was 
afforded to its being opened on the 28th ult. at 
the usual hour, by the Charleston company. 

Aeronautic Excursion.—Mr. Guitce has adver- 
tised that he will shortly make an ascension in the 
air with a Balloon and Parachute, which, together 
with the Gondola, and other apparatus, are now 
exhibited at Washington-Hall, where Mrs. Guille 


‘is also to be seen, who ascended with her husband 


in France. 
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MARRIED, 


By the Rev Mr. Bork, Capt. George F. Lewis, 
to Miss Sarah Ann Willis, all of this city. 

On the 13th inst. Brenzon B. Wiggins, mer- 
chant, to Betsey Woodward, both of Troy. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev Mr. Phillips, Mr. 





this city. 
22d inst. by the Rev. Phillip Milledoler. 
Van Pelt, merchant of Onondaga, to 
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a 
Miss Catharine Sebring, second daughter of Isage 
Sebring, Esq. of this city. 

At Coxsackie, (N. Y.) on the 16th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Livingston, William V. B. Heermance, 
Esq. to Miss Esther Judson, both of the above 
place. 

At Bloomingburgh, Sullivan county, (N.Y) 
Lemuel Jenkins, Esq. attorney at law, to Mise 
Gertrude Huyck, formerly of Kingston. 


“ Hoary headed frosts 
Sleep in the fresh lap of the crimson rose.” 


Shaks. 
At Somerset, (Ohio,) on the 18th ult. by Ros 


well Mills, Esq. Mr. Jonathan Loughborough, g 
youth, aged 67 years, to the amiable Miss Bar. 
barah Sherrick, aged 14 years, all of Perry 
county. 

At Washington City, Mr. Ignatius Bagget, aged 
54 years, to Miss Julia Bagget, aged 15, both of 
that place. 

At Colchester, (Con.) Mr. Mark Brown, to 
Miss Rose Waters, aiter a courtship of 35 years, 
they having had 15 children, and 8 grand children, 
[It was really high time for the old couple to get 
married. ] 


—~—~_~"_l=E=_—E—_~——=_—_*x_=_=x_=——=~_=K=xK£=$_=Z=Z=ZZEZ=Z&Z&z:—EEEE_ 
DIED, 


On the 16th inst. Eleanor, wife of Mr. John 
Walsh, aged 50 years. =~ 

On the 17th inst. Mary Lawrence, aged 53. 

On the 18th inst. Wm. Macarty, many years 
consul for the United States at the Isle of France, 
aged 76 years. ° 

On the 18th inst. after a short, but painful ill- 
ness, Mr. Seth Tuttle, aged 46 years. 

- On the 20th inst. after a lingering illness, Mr, 
Isaac Schermerhorn, aged 25 years, son of Capt. 
Cornelius Schermerhorn. 

On the 2lst inst. Miss Ann Jane M‘Alpin, aged 
18 years, daughter of Mr. John M‘ Alpin, formerly 
of Belfast. 

At Utica, on the 14th inst. Mrs. Ann Malcolm, 
wife of Richard M. Malcolm, Esq. 

‘ At Baltimore, George Stiles, Esq. late mayor 
of that city, aged 59. 

At Louisville, (Ken.) on the 30th ult. Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Stilson, in the 23d year of his age, late of 
New Milford, Con. 

On the 30th of November last, in consequence 
of falling from the top-gallant-yard of the ship 
Ontario, during a storm, on her passage from N, 
York to Canton, Charles I. Crommelin, in the 
isth year of his age, son of the late Mr. Robert 
Crommelin. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Hannah Spring, relict of 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring, and daughter of the 
Kev. Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Hadley, aged 59 
years. 

At Hartford, (Con.) on the Ist instant, Mrs. 
Sarah Webster, aged 78,relict of Noah Webster, 
Esq. 

At Nassau, (N.P.) in February last, Mr. Asa 
Driggs, of Middletown, Con. 

At New-Orleans, on the 22d of May, Mr. Ste- 
phen W. Coles, of this city. 


————————LL EEE. 


C. S. VAN WINKLE, PRINTER, 
No. 101 Greenwich-street. 
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